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PAPERS ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


PsaALM LXVII. 


HIS Psalm was most probably written after the exile, and when the 
Temple at Jerusalem had been rebuilt—one of the hymns of the 
new service in the new building which itself was the symbol of the new- 
born nation. All that the later Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel had 
imagined in their lofty hopes for their people had been now fulfilled. 
Israel was again a people, and sat upon her ancient seat. She might 
well cry, ‘The hills stand about Jerusalem, so standeth the Lord round 
about his people from this time forth for evermore.’ 

It was then a time of national rapture, and the word is not too strong 
to express the thing. We may find a parallel to it in our own history, at 
that excited hour when the Armada was scattered from sea to sea, when 
Spain was humbled, and all enemies in Europe became friends to a 
people that had risen like a young lion from his sickness and confronted 
the world with conquest in his eyes. A whole outburst of great literature 
followed on and recorded this mighty joy, this mighty deliverance. 
Every Church in the land rang with hymns of praise to God, and the 
praise was justified, for the victory of England was the victory of right 
over wrong, the victory of humanity over its tyrants and oppressors. 

Just so it was now in Jerusalem. In her regenerated life lay hid the 
new life of the spirit of man. In her conquest over her foes so superb a 
joy excited her that a new Psalm literature, and afterwards a new type of 
Hebrew literature, arose. The Jews then needed new hymns of praise 
to express their rapture and their gratitude, records of their triumph and 
their faith. A whole series of these were made, and of them all the sixty- 
eighth is perhaps the most complete and the most finished. A noble piece 
of work it is—as noble in art as it is in feeling. 

Week after week new poems were written and sung in the Temple 
services. But, among them all (to come to the Psalm I have for my 
subject), there was no concluding Psalm—no Psalm which occupied the 
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same position as the parting blessing in our services, no dismissal hymn. 
This was a want the fulfilment of which could not be long delayed, and 
here, in the sixty-seventh Psalm, it is fulfilled. This was the Blessing, the 
parting hymn; and the best confirmation of this view is that it is an 
expansion of the more ancient blessing which Aaron is said to have been 
instructed to give to the tribes in the wilderness, when they were dis- 
missed to their tents. (/Vumders vi. 22-26.) 

A good poet, when he finds a phrase honoured by antiquity, and which 
expresses exactly his feeling, has no hesitation, but rather delight, in 
taking that phrase, and developing it to fit new circumstances. It is like 
a great musician who takes a popular theme and works it up, under the 
impulse of similar feeling to that from which it originally sprung, but with 
additions which suit a changed time. The old shepherd song which 
Handel wrought into the Pastoral Symphony exactly illustrates what 
I mean. 

The fine literary quality of this lyric is not then lessened in beauty, 
but increased by the borrowing of the opening phrase. Every Israelite 
who heard the outbreak of the song in the Temple, saw, as he listened, all 
the glories and victories, all the marching and campaigning of his people, 
from the times of the deliverance from Egypt to this last glory and 
deliverance in which he was now living—and the whole emotion of the past 
was thus brought into the present. Nothing—as Art—could be better done. 
The place, then, of this Psalm in literature is a high one; and everyone 
can feel ¢#at, when he thinks that it has extended its power far beyond 
Israel, beyond all local use and circumstance, and has been used for 
centuries by the Eastern and Western religions, by Mahometans and 
Christians, by the most diverse peoples of Europe, in all the services to 
this day of Greek, Roman, and Protestant Churches, to express the bless- 
ing of God and the gratitude of man. In this universality of use and 
application, in this freedom from the private and particular—we have 
another note of the finest spiritual emotion expressed with the finest art. 

Along with that we have another note of the best lyrics—the note of 
noble simplicity. The ideas are great, as large as God and humanity; 
and they are expressed in the clearest, shortest, the most uncomplicated 
manner. There is no ornament ; the thoughts are their own ornament. 
And flowing through all—and caused by the memories invoked, by the 
deep emotions represented, and by the emotions which were naturally 
correlated with the mighty thoughts—there is the necessary note of the 
greatest lyrics—profound and noble passion, intensified, not by additional 
thoughts but by the repetition of the same thoughts again and again. 
Weak thoughts do not bear repetition, but the mightiest do bear it, nay, 
the more they are repeated the more glorious they appear. 

And, now, keep these things in your minds as I go swiftly through the 
shaping of the lyric. 

It begins with that loud uplifted outburst which characterizes the 
finest songs of the Hebrews—one loud cry for the blessing of God to rest 
upon the people, and that blessing to be the light of his countenance. 
Then it passes from Israel to all the world—If Israel be blest with God’s 
light, which is righteousness, all nations on earth will know his way, and 
his delivering power. Then the largeness of the vision of God, and of 
all mankind in him (for in a rush of thought and praise like this, the 
poet loses Jewish prejudice), thrills his soul intoa yet greater emotion, — 
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and all the nations are heard by the poet praising and thanking God. A 
magnificent sight, and well worthy of the redoubled phrase—‘ Let the 
people praise thee, O God ; yea, let all the people praise thee.’ 

But why should there be this specialty in praise ; what is the deep 
foundation of universal praise? That is the next transition. And the 
answer goes back with an intense simplicity to the very roots of all 
national happiness—to divine justice done, to noble government by 
justice. All blessedness for peoples is held in that. ‘O let the nations,’ 
he cries, ‘rejoice and be exultant;’ and the words so stir him that he 
repeats—and in this the whole congregation no doubt broke into chorus 
—his former phrase, ‘Let the people praise thee, O God ; yea, let all the 
people praise thee.’ 

And, now, one touch of local colour flashes in—to fit the universal joy 
with a particular blessing, to come home to the hearts of all men and 
women in the Temple—one touch, no more ; one blessing now happening 
in the present to enhance the universal sense of blessing,—‘Already the 
earth gives us her increase.’ 

There had been a famine about this time; it is alluded to in the 
prophet Haggai—the rains had come, the earth had broken forth into 
singing, already the harvest was waving in the valleys; it was a 
prophecy of more and more of blessing—‘ Bless us, O God,’ the poet 
breaks forth again, inspired by this fresh aspect of the old thought ; 
‘Continue thy blessing. Thou art our God; and weare thine.” All is 
then said, yet it were well—so feels the artist, since this is a particularand 
private thought, ‘Bless ws, ouv God’—-to knit once more, as in a final 
chord, the universal to the particular, to pass from Israel to all the world. 
“Yea, bless us, O God,’ he cries, ‘that all the ends of the earth may fear 
dhee: 

This is the literary work of the Psalm—this its lyric analysis. But 
matched with this work, and indeed its soul, is the national morality, and 
the personal spirituality, of the Psalm. 

The national morality. No men have seen more clearly and laid 
down more exactly than the Prophets and Psalmists of Israel the moral 
foundations of the life of nations. The laws expressed in this wonderful 
Book are still as vital for the health of nations as they were in the 
ancient days—‘A mighty God is in them, and they grow not old.’ The 
temple of God is the nation in which we live. ‘God be gracious to us 
and bless us,’ ought to be the prayer of every Englishman, and its im- 
portance ought, in our minds, to transcend every personal prayer. The 
more, in all our prayer, we are swept beyond the personal into the national, 
the better for our moral life, the better, also, for our spiritual being. But 
then, we ought to have a clear idea of what we mean by God blessing 
us asa nation. It is not in things material that his blessing hes. It is 
not in increased wealth, not in our commerce covering every sea, not in the 
force of our armies,—but it is in the light of his countenance being lifted 
upon us; and the light of his countenance is the increase of those things 
in us as a people which bring light—the increase of truth, the knowledge 
and reverence of truth, the conscience seeing clearly the difference 
between right and wrong, the intelligence illuminated to discover what | 
is true in all the spheres of reason ; for God is moral and intellectual 
light. Both are divine, and to have them is to have God’s blessing. 

But as in the sphere of conscience and reason, truth is the light of 
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God’s countenance, so in the sphere of the emotions, the imagination and 
the spirit, love is the light of God’s countenance. That a nation in all 
matters which belong to art, to literature, to the relation of classes, to the » 
relation of labourers and landlords, of workers and capitalists, to the way 
in which the poor and oppressed are treated, to the fashion in which the 
diseases of the state are looked after, to the necessary wants of the health 
of the whole state, to the spiritual ideals of life which inspire a people to 
pursue after noble ends, to the hopes and faiths by which the spirit of a 
people is kept close to magnanimous aims and to noble manners—should 
be ruled by love, and not by self-interest—that is to be blessed as a nation 
by God ; that is to have the light of his countenance shining on a people. 

Then, when this is the rule, when the violation of it is the exception, 
it is impossible for a people to think of itself alone. The vision that all 
nations should be as blest of God as we, breaks then upon the soul of a 
people ; and the vision creates the work which pertains to it. Every man 
and woman goes beyond the shores of the country to which they belong. As 
they subordinate personal blessing to the blessing of the whole people, so 
now they subordinate national blessing to the blessing of all nations. 
They conceive of all mankind as one people, and desire that it should be 
blest. ‘Let thy way,’ they cry, ‘O God, be known over all the earth ; 
thy salvation among all nations’; and in the glory of this universal feeling, 
in which the whole is greater than the parts, in which the parts are only 
perfectly blest when the whole is blest—in this hour when all particular 
wishes are drowned in the universal wish—the outburst of the Psalmist is 
the noblest expression of the people’s heart, ‘ Let the peoples praise Thee, 
O God ; yea, let all the peoples praise Thee.’ 

This is the temper fitted for the time in which we live, when an inter- 
national union—a comity of nations,—is at least conceived of many, and 
is becoming year by year more possible. It is for that conception (beyond, 
yet including, all personal and national progress), that we should live. It 
is by this more universal view that we should rule our thoughts and actions. 
To live for light all over the world—for the stablishing of truth and love 
in the conscience and reason and emotions and spirit of all peoples: and 
to settle back all this endeavour on our faith in a universal Father of all 
men, and therefore in their universal Brotherhood—this ought to be the 
deep foundation of all life. 

O were it so, then should all nations rejoice and be glad. Then truth 
and love would take outward form as justice ; as that good government 
which does even-handed justice to all. ‘Almighty God’—we should 
then cry—‘the nations are jubilant, for Thou dost judge the folk 
righteously.’ This is the one thing we want, the doing of justice! It does 
not exclude truth and love, for it is the outward shape of truth and love 
in the hearts of men. The curse of all peoples is injustice ; the ground 
of all quarrels and wars between classes and peoples is injustice. 
Wherever there is misery and poverty and disease and crime and 
national decay, and hideous oppression ; there is injustice—the devil of 
the world. At the end of all our struggle against evil and misery and 
shame sits justice—the true God of mankind. To do it, to work for it 
to attain it all over the world, ought to be the central endeavour of our 
lives. When it is done and attained, the dreadful crying of humanity 
will pass into singing. Then shall the nations rejoice and be glad. 

We look round and it seems centuries away. As we read of the 
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vast wrongs which governments and powers are doing to mankind, and 
see, even here, the vast misery which tosses around us like a dark sea, 
whose warring waves are human lives—we are heartbroken with despair 
and pain. But, in the midst of it, at least, we can ourselves do some- 
thing. We can believe in a righteous master of the world, who will not 
free us from the struggle, lest He should pauperise our intelligence, our 
conscience and our spirit; but who, through evolution, is leading all into 
perfection. It is a faith which has a mighty power. It prevents all des- 
pair, it kindles all work ; it tells us that all misery ends in moral strength 
and holiness ; and therefore in joy and beauty. It is the victorious faith 
of life. This we can keep within. 

And without, in our own daily life, we can ourselves do justice, first 
asking ourselves what justice is, and winning a clear view of what it 
means, and then doing it, no matter at what loss to ourselves. Our 
general notion of justice is punishing people, and especially those who 
interfere with our profit or pleasure. But that is more legality than 
justice. The justice which is here considered is much more taken 
up with getting things right for the oppressed and the weak and 
even the criminal than with getting them out of our way or punishing 
them ; and there will not be one of your profits and your pleasures 
with which this justice will not at first seem to interfere. To get full 
justice done, in the present state of society, means a total change of the 
conditions of society, and a complete reversal of the temper and spirit 
which has self-interest as its driving power. Against that temper we 
have to carry on an internecine war and one plain practical way of 
doing it is for each one of us to take a solemn oath before God ; never, 
directly or indirectly, to do what will injure the life or lessen the goodness, 
leisure or pleasure of another, and least of all under the pretext of any 
form of paternal government. We can so act that all who come into 
contact with us shall say—‘ We praise God, we are glad and rejoice, for 
we are judged righteously. We know that God is just, for we have met 
loving and just men.’ a ws ; 

Then, at least before us, who are thus living, the larger vision will open 
its gates. Every local improvement, every step forward, every change 
from a famine of goodness to an increase of it—and many are such 
changes in the present time—will strengthen our sense of God’s justice 
and our faith in the new heaven and the new earth. ‘God shall bless us,’ 
we cry. He is our God, and He will never leave us to immortal evil. 
Here in England the time will be, when justice springing from love and 
truth, shall be done from‘end to end of the nation, and far beyond our 
nation—to earth’s remotest shore—‘All the ends of the world shall pay 
him homage.’ What homage ?—why that of men educated in truth, trained 
by love, to do justice ! pire 

Lastly, that which was written for the nation to express its praise, to 
record what God’s blessing means for a people, may well be transferred 
to the great nation of the personal soul, to the city of God within us, the 
Jerusalem within, where God only ought to‘reign. We have within our 
tribes of thoughts and feelings, armies and armies ranged under their 
own kings: and like the multitudinous tribes of men, they are born and 
die, and live again in other forms. We have within nobles and burghers 
and labourers; all classes and kinds of qualities, desires, hopes, aims, 
faiths and aspirations, dreams and resolutions, a huge populace—and 
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great kings over them, who govern them in order, or oppress them with 
fierce cruelties. As various, as great, as foolish and weak, as any great 
nation is, is the nation of each man’s soul. 

But when we realise what we are, and how deeply we need order, our 
passionate cry is ‘Be gracious to me, O God, bless me, lift up the light 
of thy countenance upon me. Let me have truth within; in my con- 
science and reason and love, in my imagination and affections, and in 
the outgoings of my spirit unto Thee—and let the noble results of these be 
justice—justice done to every power of the soul, so that not one of them be 
in ill-health, or impoverished, or stained with sin, or unequally nourished 
or neglected—but all know the righteous way of God and do it, each 
member of it in proportion of its capacity, with all its might. 

Then our whole inward being is praise. ‘Let all the tribes of the 
passions and the thoughts, of the desires and the aspirations, praise Thee, 
O God, let all the nations of the soul rejoice and be glad, for Thou hast 

-made thy righteousness our master.’ Thou dost govern us into harmony 
with Thee, and peace with ourselves. We have already felt, again and 
again, deliverances, as it were, ofa starving folk from famine. Again and 
again when the soul was hungry and thirsty, like a desert land—a new 
harvest has enriched our life, our souls’ parched land has given us in- 
crease. What has once been, will be again. Thou wilt continue thy 
blessing from year to year, and beyond death into eternity after eternity. 
God shall bless us—yes, God shali bless us. There is no end to our 
progress, our enrichment in love and righteousness, in truth and power. 
An infinite life expands before the soul. All the ends of its earth 
shall blossom and bloom with fruit. Vast tracts and lands of unknown 
thoughts and feelings and powers are there within us. Weare dimly 
conscious of them, as the dwellers on the skirts of a great continent are 
of the unknown interior. These shall be discovered, worked, developed, 
fertilised, and added to the nation of the soul. Over these God shall rule 
in justice, over these his blessing flow like sunny air. What He blesses 
now within us is as nothing in extent to that which in the endless ages of 
the evolution of the spirit He will bless. All the ends of my soul shall 
love Him. Infinite expansion, infinite blessing—this is the destiny of the 
soul, this too is the destiny of the mighty nation of all mankind. 

STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


GROWTH OF IDEAS ABOUT THE PERSON OF JESUS IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


I].—JESUS AND THE EARLY CHURCH. 


ESUS had accepted the title of Messiah at Caesarea Philippi (see 
June No., p. 125); had come to Jerusalem, and there by his 
daring act in expelling the traffic-mongers from the Temple had drawn 

on himself the final fury of the Jewish authorities ; had been tried and 
executed. These events may be placed (observe the singular fact that 
the most important incident in history cannot be positively dated) some- 
where between 30 and 35 A.D. What followed? 
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(1.) The Faith of the Early Church. 


There is a growing convergence among critics towards the belief that 
after the crucifixion the disciples fled to Galilee (cp. Seat of Authority, 
371 7-; Weizsacker, Apostolic Age, i. 1 #7, in ‘ Theological Translation 
Library,’ 1894), and that the conviction that Jesus was still living in the 
world of light and spirit was formed there. By what inward or outward 
process this faith was produced, is not our question now ;! we are not 
trying to go behind it and find out the precise historic fact : it is enough 
for our purpose to receive it as constituting the apostles’ assurance, and 
we ask what effect it had on their conception of the person of Jesus. Its 
immediate result was to establish his function as: Messiah. In that 
character their faith in him had been shattered by his death upon the 
cross. But it was restored by the persuasion that he was still alive. 
All their love and trust rushed back into their hearts, deepened and 
purified ; and they returned to the capital to bear their witness in the face 
of those who had slain their Lord. It was on this foundation that the 
Church was planted in Jerusalem. 

The record of this is found in the Book of Acts. We need not enquire 
here into the credibility of its particular statements ; it is enough to 
examine the addresses that are put into the mouths of the two chief 
speakers, Peter and Paul. These are obviously not verbatim reports ; it 
is not to be supposed that on such varied occasions speakers so unlike 
would deliver discourses so similar. They are in reality in their present 
form the composition of the author. They exhibit a common type of 
treatment, and they are pervaded by certain great central ideas. This 
is perfectly natural as they have a common purpose, viz., to establish the 
Christian claim, and prove that Jesus is the Messiah. We may deal with 
them here, therefore, as specimens of the argument of the early Church 
at the time when the book was compiled. They show the kind of plea 
which the believer advanced both against hostile Jews and indifferent 
Gentiles. 

Now, on what is their stress laid? It is laid throughout on the 
Resurrection. There is no allusion to the wondrous birth; there is no 
reference to other incidents which in the Evangelic narrative have now a 
Messianic import, like the Baptism and the Transfiguration. The whole 
weight of proof falls on this alone. And that proof is twofold: (1) it is 
personal, historic, in the witness borne by the apostles to their Master’s 
risen life: (2) it is Scriptural, in the application of passages from the 
ancient sacred books which were supposed to demonstrate the mission 
of Jesus as Messiah through the Resurrection. This second line 
of argument depended on the peculiar manner in which the Scriptures 
were used, according to the practice of the Jewish schools ; passages 
were taken from any part of any book, irrespective of their meaning, 
connection, or date, and were applied freely to the purpose in hand. 
This is, of course, in complete opposition to the historical method 
previously described and destroys the value of the argument for us, 
unless we can convince ourselves that the original author foresaw the 
event, and adapted his language to it. The treatment, therefore, which 


1 Note, in passing, that the idea of Resurrection was not unknown at the time; Herod 
supposed that Jesus was John risen again, Mark vi. 14; common talk identified him with 


one of the old prophets risen again, Luke ix. 19. 
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was most significant for the time, has lost that. significance at the 


present day. But none the less, if we wish to understand the thought 


and feeling of the time, we must study it carefully. 


(2.) Resurrection and Exaltation. 


The first stress is laid on the fact that Jesus has been raised from the 
dead. This is the act of God, Acts ii. 24, 32, etc., on behalf of the man 
whom he had approved, ii. 22. It is true that it is said that it was not 
possible for Jesus to be detained by death, ii. 24. But wherein lay the 
impossibility? Not in any intrinsic quality of an immortal spirit, still less 
of a nature essentially divine, but in a prophecy attributed to David, in 
Psalm xvi. 17. 

‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades (Heb. Sheol), 
Neither wilt thou give thy Holy One to see corruption.’ 


The speaker in Acés ii. 29 points to the fact that the real David had died, 
and his tomb could still be seen at Jerusalem! He could not, conse- 
quently, have said this of himself.! It must, therefore, have referred to 
that distant descendant whom men called ‘Son of David,’ whose resur- 
rection he foresaw. As soon, accordingly, as Messiah appeared, it was 
already certain beforehand that he could not be held bound, like the rest 
of men, in the underworld, he must be released. When this was applied 
to Jesus, a twofold proof was established. First it was argued, Jesus has 
not been left in Hades, therefore he is the Son of David, the Messiah. 
In that way his function as Christ was established. But next, the reason- 
ing was turned round ; Jesus, they pleaded, was the Messiah, therefore he 
cannot have been permitted to see corruption, he must have been raised 
from the dead ! 

The result of the resurrection was that he was exalted at the right 
hand of God, Acés i. 33, in accordance with the language of Psalm. cx. 1, 
which was already currently applied to the Messiah (Waré xii. 35-37 and 
parallels), and was there invested with the dignity of ‘ Lord,’ ii. 36,2 the 
implication being that this high office was then conferred on him, at least 
in its full extent, for the first time. 

There can be little doubt that this language concerning the right hand 
of God had, for the popular mind, at least, a real local significance. On 
the one hand, the Rabbis said many noble things about the universal 
presence of God: they called him with exalted reverence ‘the Place,’ to 
show that the world was not the ‘ place’ of God, but God was the ‘ place’ 
for the world: the whole visible scene of things existed in him, and he 
transcended it above, beneath, around.. And yet, on the other hand, 
they could not wholly free themselves from the ancient notions of an 
actual dwelling-place of God above the sky. They might picture to them- 
selves seven heavens, rising one above another,—Paul thought he had 
once been caught up into the third, 2 Corinthéans xii. 2—but when they 
tried to realise the being of God and the angelic powers, they could not 
escape entirely from some sort of imagination of him in the old regal 
grandeur where a chosen officer might be seated by his side. 

This had important consequences ; for when the Church tried to con- 


_1 Again, we must emphasize the fact that we are not dealing with the original verse, or 
with its actual writer; but with what the church supposed to be its meaning and its author. 
.2 On the use of this title cp. Hirst Three Gospels, chap. iv., § 2, 2d. 


¥ 
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ceive the process of their Lord’s exaltation, they could only represent it 
to themselves by supposing that he had been taken up through the sky. 
This is the meaning of the narratives of the Ascension. This belief was 
in reality an inference from the prior belief in the glorified position of 
Jesus, which was itself an inference on the ground of Scripture from the 
faith in his resurrection. At a later stage of doctrinal development it came 
to be regarded as the natural complement to his pre-existence. As he 
had descended from the heavenly life to earth, so he must have ascended 
from earth back to the heavenly life. But of this there is no hint in Acés. 
The exaltation of Jesus is no necessary return to an antecedent glory ; it 
is an act of divine grace, a manifestation of the power of God. 

Now it was inevitable that this belief should acquire definite shape, as 
the belief in the Resurrection had done. As it came to be supposed that 
Jesus had appeared after his death in bodily form, so it was also supposed 
that he had gone up into heaven in bodily form. Two accounts of such 
an ascent are found in the New Testament, and it is a curious circum- 
stance that though they occur in two books which are almost universally 
ascribed to the same writer, we and Acds, they differ greatly. 

In Luke xxiv. 50-53 the incident closes the eventful day which had 
begun in sorrow when the women came with their spices to the tomb. 
The discovery that the grave was empty, the walk of the two disciples to 
Emmaus with the mysterious companion, the hasty return to Jerusalem 
on first realising who he was, the sudden appearance of ‘ the Lord’ in the 
midst of the apostolic gathering, the discourse in which he rehearsed the 
Scripture proofs that he must suffer and rise the third day,—these follow 
in swift succession till the parting hour, when he leads the little flock 
over the Mount of Olives in sight of Bethany, and there, in the act of 
blessing them, is parted from them. Whither did he go? Faith 
answered, by an early addition to the text (see margin in Revised 
Version), ‘he was carried up into heaven.’ 

The later narrative of Acts i. presents the story in much greater 
detail. There, too, the scene is the Mount of Olives ; but the time is 
different, for forty days have passed, i. 3, during which the disciples 
have enjoyed constant intercourse with the risen Jesus. But at last the 
inevitable separation can no longer be deferred ; and with the commis- 
sion to bear witness of him to the remotest regions of the earth, he is 
taken up, and a cloud receives him from their sight. They gaze 
astonished at the sky ; but two men, white-robed, quiet their wonder with 
the promise that he will come back in the same way that he had gone ; 
and with the hope of his reappearance from the clouds, they return to 
. fulfil their trust.—If the same writer could thus vary his narrative it is not 
surprising that there should have been much speculation on the subject 
in the early Church, and that obscure sects should arrange the period as 
they pleased: the Valentinians and Ophites affirmed a post-mortem 
ministry of eighteen months, or as another authority had it, five hundred 
and forty-five days: while a third representation prolonged it over eleven 

ears.} 

i But until Jesus came back, what was he doing in his exalted seat? 
Could he be really separated from the disciples whom he had chosen, and 
sent forth to preach the kingdom of God? Must he not guide, direct, 


1 The student who is curious for parallels, will find an interesting description of the 
ascent of Pompey’s soul into the sky at the opening of book ix. of LIucan’s Pharsalia, 
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sustain, support? So Stephen sees him in his death-hour, and learns of 
him to pray for his persecutors, Ac/s vii. 56-60 ; and Paul hears his voice 
on the road to Damascus, and beholds him in a vision at Corinth, xvii. 9, | 
full of encouragement and help. Still more important, however, than 
these individual episodes, is the gift of ‘the Spirit,’ that strange mysterious 
influence which assumed, as the Apostle Paul taught the Corinthians, 
such manifold diversity of form, cp. 7 Corinthians xi1. 4-11, etc. Whence 
did this come? In the narrative of Aczs ii. (which we use here only as 
marking a stage of belief concerning Messiah’s function) Peter affirms, 
ver. 33, that it is poured forth by the exalted Jesus, in virtue of a promise 
formerly made to him by the Father. He is not its source, but its channel ; 
he diffuses it as seems good to him; it is the beginning of a mediatorial 
agency. But the relatively late character of this representation is indi- 
cated in the close connexion of the gift with baptism, ver. 38, which implies 
already the growing force of ecclesiastical usage, not yet imperative as a 
condition for its reception in the days of Paul at Corinth (cp. z Corinthians 
i. 13-17.) 

This relation to the Church is, however, somewhat differently con- 
ceived in the great scene on the Galilean mountain which closes the First 
Gospel, Matthew xxviii. 16-20. On its later date, compared with other 
elements in the Gospel, cp. /zrst Three Gospels, chap. x. § 5, (2), and Dr. 
A. B. Bruce, Apologetics, pp. 462-465. No gift of the spirit is there 
promised or imparted; but the injunction to baptise into the threefold 
name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, implies that it is known and pos- 
sessed. It is, however, in his Messianic character that Jesus speaks, and 
declares that all authority (exousia, the recognised term for Messiah’s 
power) has been conferred upon him: and in virtue of it he sends forth 
his disciples through the world, promises to be with them unseen till the 
completion of the age, when he will visibly return (so we may fill out the 
promise) to judge the world. It is once more the attempt to express, 
necessarily in concrete form, the trust which dwelt so vividly in the early 
Church, that the presence of the Master was still with them to inspire 
and cheer. 

Nevertheless, in these varied characters, Messiah, exalted Lord, and 
medium of the Spirit, he is still man. Cp. the continuity of the earthly 
and the heavenly life described in Ac/s x. 38-42. and the express declara- 
tion of xvii. 31. It must be borne in mind that we are dealing with an 
age of imagination, not of science, when there was no rigid limit drawn 
round human nature, when it might become unexpectedly the seat of ex- 
traordinary powers, and could be transformed to the loftiest destiny. 
This is really of immense significance in trying to realise the mental and 
moral atmosphere of the age.’ 


(3.) Reflection on the Past. 


But the conviction of the Messianic character of Jesus did not influence 
alone the conception of his actual risen and glorified life: it reached both 


1 The well-known process of deification applied to the Roman emperors illustrates the 
same fact in another political and religious connexion. For an instance of yet another kind 
cp. the story of Simon Magus. In a vague, undefined kind of way, the justice, mercy, wis- 
dom, power, of God, were regarded as half-pergonalised forms, one of which might take up 
its abode in aman, so that the people of Samaria said of Simon Magus, ‘This man is that 
power of God which is called Great,’ Acts viii, 10, 
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upon the past and on the future. When the traditions about the Teacher 
came to be collected, they necessarily took shape under the dominance of 
this idea. As I have discussed this subject at some length with reference 
to the Birth stories, the Baptism, the Temptation, the Miracles, the 
Transfiguration, in the /zrst Three Gospels, | make no attempt to treat 
them here. To what is said there, I add the following by way of notes. 

(1) The argument in the preceding paper concerning the belief of 
Jesus in his Messiahship was partly founded on the view that he 
regarded himself as approximating to the prophetic and not to the 
royal type. That view seems to me confirmed by the language of Acts 
which designates him by the term ‘Servant,’ with reference to Jsatah 
xl. I, lit. 13. See Ac#s ili. 13, 26, iv. 27,30. He is accordingly identified 
with the prophetic successor of Moses, iii. 22, in a free quotation from 
Deuteronomy xviii. 18: and in x. 36, 38, his person and work are described 
after the manner of /saza 1x1. 1. 

(2) With respect to the narrative of the wondrous birth, the following 
remarks of the great Alexandrian teacher Origen, in reply to the philo- 
sopher Celsus, are not without significance. In relating the story of the 
birth of Plato through the intervention of Apollo (see First Three Gospels, 
chap. v. §. 1, 5a), he remarks: ‘There is no absurdity in employing 
Greek history to answer Greeks, with the view of showing that we are not 
the only persons who have recourse to miraculous narratives of this kind’: 
and then continues, ‘And yet these are veritable fables, which have led to 
the invention of such steries about a man whom they regarded as possess- 
ing greater wisdom and power than the multitude, and as having received 
the beginning of his existence from better and diviner elements than 
others, because they thought that this was appropriate to persons who 
were too great to be human beings.’ 

(3) It has been pointed out (/7rst Three Gospels, chap. v. § 2, 3) that 
the early Church originally regarded the Baptism rather than the Birth of 
Jesus as the beginning of his Messianic career; and proof of this was 
found in the fact that an ancient variant in Lwe ili. 22 quotes the words 
of the heavenly voice at the Baptism in the form of Psalm ii. 7, ‘Thou art 
my son, this day have I begotten thee,’ a form also preserved among the 
Ebionite Christians. According to this view the Messianic Sonship of 
Jesus was supposed to have been instituted with the descent of the Spirit 
as he came up out of the Jordan. But it has been shown above that his 
exaltation to heaven was in the first days of all believed to be the hour 
and mode of entry on to the dignity of Lord and Christ. It is in accord- 
ance with this view that in Acés xii. 33 this same passage 1s applied to the 
Resurrection, as though Jesus only became the Messianic Son through being 
begotten into new life from the dead. 


(4.) Messiah’s Share in the Future. 


This theme, also, has been treated in the /irst Three Gospels, chap. vii., 
so far as those passages are concerned in which Jesus is commonly under- 
stood to predict his own return in glory. It must suffice now to call 
attention in conclusion to three different ways in which his function 
respecting future generations might be viewed. (1) The element of. 
political aspiration associated with succession to the throne of David and 
the revival of national greatness peeps out in Lhe i. 32-33, a passage full 
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of echoes from the Old Testament, cp. 2 Samuel vii. 13, 16, Zsatah ix. 6, 
Micah iv. 7, Daniel vii. 14: cp. Luke xxiv. 19-21, and Actsi.6. (2) The 
kingdom of God being connected in the preaching of John and Jesus with 
forgiveness, Messiah is to be in some undefined sense a saviour from sin, 
Luke ii. 11. This however, is not to be realised by his earthly career, 
whether in life or death: it depends on his heavenly state: he is exalted 
to be a Prince (leader of life) and a Saviour, Acts v. 31, Cp. ill. 15, x. 43, 
xiii. 38. (3) As Messiah he is ordained to be the judge at the great day 
which will usher in the age to come, Acés x. 42, xvil. 31. 

So far there is no speculation as to the intrinsic nature of Jesus, nor as 
to his relation to other agencies and powers that may be at work in the 
world under the Providential guidance of the Father. His exaltation 
runs along the lines of Hebrew prophecy: even at the right hand of God 
he is still man: the kingdom of God is still the main theme of the 
Apostolic message, Acts xxviii. 31; and Paul at Rome as in Damascus 
(Acts ix. 22) is concerned to prove that Jesus is the Messiah. 

But was the Pauline Gospel limited to this? 

We will try to answer that question briefly in the next paper. 

J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


LATTER DAY RELIGIOUS PIONEERS. 


3.—CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN. 


MEMORIAL tablet in the Free Christian Church, at Shrewsbury, 
records the early connexion of this illustrious explorer and scientist 
with the struggling and not very popular religious community to which 
most of the readers of the Helfer probably belong. Strange irony of ‘the 
Providence that shapes our ends!’ The apostles who proclaim the 
truths belonging to their age are reckoned among the heretics ; and the 
History of Religion is mostly filled with the biographies of pioneers who 
have ‘ gone out, not knowing whither they went,’ in quest of better settle- 
ments for their fellows. Of all those who have helped to change the old 
order in our time, none has won a title to greatness more surely than 
Charles Darwin; and, in our household of faith his name and work 
ought to be familiar, even to the younger among us. The short auto- 
biography which he wrote for his own children might well be read in class; 
for it tells the story of a life which was great in its simplicity,—a career 
which illustrates afresh the old theme, so dear to the spiritual mind, that 
‘God hath chosen the weak things to confound the mighty.’ One thinks 
of the long line of philosophers, from the early Greek Schools downward, 
of Democritus, and Epicurus, who boldly declared that ‘he who accepted 
the deities of the crowd was godless, mot he who rejected them,’ and 
Lucretius— 
‘Nobler than his mood.’ 


These lived by a law of their own finding, but ‘ received not the promise,’ 
like all the pioneers who have cleared new roads for the mind of 
man. Athenian and Alexandrian sages, noble Romans and Arabs and 
Moors, the long procession of later discoverers and thinkers—Copernicus, 
Bacon, Descartes, Newton, Locke, Gassendi—a cloud of witnesses to the 
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truth of things, receive this new claimant into their fellowship. Do you 
who read these lines remember the fine dramatic outburst in Isaiah, con- 
cerning the descent of the king of Babylon into the Shades? Well, Hades 
must have been moved to better purpose on that latter-day ; when, amid 
. the tardy plaudits of dignitaries in Church and State, all that was mortal. 
of Charles Darwin was treasured up in Westminster Abbey, among the 
sacred dust of England’s greatest sons. It was a notable conquest, 
achieved by plodding work and humble faithfulness. 

We can see more clearly, now that the great controversy about the 
‘Origin of Species,’ and ‘ Natural Selection, and ‘The Descent of Man,’ 
has subsided into a general acceptance of the fruitful doctrine Darwin 
expounded,—we can even wonder at the alarm and disgust his Evolution 
Theory once excited in narrowly pious minds. It seems such straight 
sailing to the sovs of the leading lights of orthodoxy ; as for instance, to 
Professor Henry Drummond, once of the Stirling Tract Depét, but now 
the accredited new school adapter of present-day knowledge to uses of 
edification, all the world over. His ‘ Ascent of Man’ implies the final 
surrender of Darwin’s keenest adversaries; the old theology which started 
with a ‘ perfect’ Adam (so early and easily ruined too !), is reeling to its 
fall, is fatally stricken and as good as dead. 

Well, it is of the 17az we would speak and think now; the details of 
his scientific work, and the developments which even he could not 
altogether foresee, belong to other fields, which every teacher who aims 
high in his class-preparation will be anxious to explore. 

A very unexciting life-story is this one. The thought of the quiet, 
unobtrusive, and in some senses untalented man, working away through 
a whole generation and more at a clue which promised to unify our 
knowledge, is not one to strike the minds of those who are immersed in 
business or frivolity—-who live to toil, or else to take pleasure, instead of 
toiling and recreating themselves in order to live. In his way, a very 
different way, he was like Wordsworth ; ‘ peace subsisting at the heart of 
endless agitation’—was the law of his being. Yet, such lives have been 
more potent to change the current of the world’s real life than the stormy 
careers of Titanic conquerors ; Caesar and Napoleon have not wielded so 
wide and deep an influence as Darwin. 

His ancestors were thrifty Lincolnshire yeomen, who threw out 
branches and throve in all sorts of ways. Erasmus Darwin, his grand- 
father, was by no means the first of his line to study Nature, and publish 
observations and reflections ; but his birth in 1731 opened a new page of 
family achievement, one which directly prepared the way for Charles in 
his characteristic researches and preferences. We have not space for 
much quotation ; but may we not discern the germ of the grandson’s 
teaching in the grandfather’s lines, which we copy from his ‘Zoonomia’ ? 

“Would it not be too bold to imagine that, in the . . . millions of ages 
before the commencement of the history of mankind, all warm-blooded 
animals have arisen from one living filament, which the great First Cause 
endued with animality, with the power of acquiring new parts, attended 
with new propensities, directed by irritations, sensations, volitions, and 
associations, and thus possessing the faculty of continuing to improve by 
its own inherent activity, and of delivering down these improvements by | 
generation to its posterity, world without end?’ Now, that reads very 
like the text of Charles Darwin’s life-long theme ; Wallace and Spencer, 
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too, seem to be there in embryo, with Huxley and Heckel and Weismann 
—as well as Grant Allen and Professor Henry Drummond,—in short, | 
with evolutionists great and small, sceptical and orthodox. Erasmus 
Darwin’s religious way of viewing the creative process was announced 
plainly enough in an ode against atheism, which began 

‘Dull atheist, could a giddy dance 

Of atoms lawless hurled 

Construct so wonderful, so wise, 

So harmonised a world ?’ 


Charles Darwin is himself a proof that the fathers start their children 
with a capital which helps them in life’s competition ; or haply, with a 
depreciated estate, a mortgaged mental outfit, a more or less enfeebled 
constitution, ill-fitted to endure severe strain in this age of keener rivalry 
than ever. He was happy in his family inheritance ; if silver and gold 
were not hoarded for his spending, a good stock of knowledge and a 
legacy of wise habit lay close to his growing mind. Unconsciously, he 
acquired the scientific bent, and confirmed it by his individual choice ; 
for his father, Dr. R. W. Darwin, F.R.S., was both a student and a 
philosopher (though Charles afterwards doubted whether he had ‘a 
scientific mind,’ as he chiefly worked at medical matters, and intuztively 
read peoples characters, while his mother, a daughter of Josiah Wedge- 
wood, the pottery manufacturer, dying when he was only eight years old, 
left a sweet and fragrant memory behind her, one too, which was asso- 
ciated with our old English Presbyterian worship, wherein the worthy 
physician and his household regularly joined. The Unitarian minister 
in the Shrewsbury of that day was the Rev. George Case, and in his 
school Charles Darwin laid the foundation of his active intellectual 
habits. How full of significance are these beginnings of great lives ! 
Who would not look with awe upon the horn-book that Newton handled, 
or the primer that Shakespeare thumbed? Was it of no moment that the 
future Apostle of Development by Selection and Adaptation to Environ- 
ment was educated in a free and open society, by teachers who made the 
principle of 

‘One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves,’ 


the head and front of their study, their characteristic profession and 
fairly consistent practice? Suppose that his growing mind had been shut 
in by narrowing walls of orthodox doctrine and deferential habit,—we 
might have had to wait awhile for the clear and cogent demonstration, 
for the luminous idea and patient experimental methods, which are prov- 
ing to be so fertile in every field of moral, social, and religious effort— 
while, as to their material effects, they are potent to change the face of 
our modern world ! 

But the hour had come, and the man. The aloe of a quiet culture 
bloomed, as it were, at last in Charles, the flower of the Shrewsbury 
Darwin stock. Given the soil and the seed, there is still the mysterious 
organism with its surprising powers; and ‘the abysmal depths of 
personality’ in the young man Charles puzzled the elders, many a time. 
He did not shine at the Grammar School, nor excite much notice at 
Edinburgh University. His father gave up all hope of making a doctor 
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of him ; even thought he might make a better ‘doctor of the soul.’ But 
on leaving Cambridge to go on the famous ‘Beagle’ voyage, as a 
naturalist attached to the expedition, all parties were agreed that another 
vocation than the clerical awaited him—though he afterwards playfully 
told some of his bigoted assailants, that he had been assured by a 
German savant that he ‘had a bump of reverence big enough for ten 
priests.’ He seems to have had a fancy that the shape of his nose partly 
determined his ‘ Beagle’ appointment, as well as the kind offer of an 
uncle to drive him thirty miles! It may be so ; 


‘ A pebble in the streamlet’s track 

Has changed the course of many a river ; 
A notch upon the baby plant 

Has warped the giant oak forever.’ 


Who can afford to remain ignorant of this typical life, with its steadily 
growing mastery of facts and materials for the great generalisation which 
was to revolutionize so much thinking, and ‘ provoke to jealousy’ such 
various schools of belief? Now it has found its work, the thing it was 
made for,—as Paul or Augustine would have said, the calling to which it 
was ‘ordained before the foundation of the world’ For ¢hey were 
evolutionists, though of an earlier complexion. And it was no more given 
to them than it was to Darwin to define the promise and potency of man’s 
world, under providential guidance, seeing that the divine knowledge we 
are set here to gain is higher than the heaven, and longer than the earth, 
and broader than the sea. 

What a simple daily life Darwin lived! Up at six o’clock, then a 
walk with eyes and ears alert ; breakfast at eight, work until lunch-time, 
out-of-door occupations alternately claiming his attention with reading 
and contemplation on Nature’s ways. He was a great economist of time, 
and neatness always distinguished his person and habits. Scrap by scrap, 
he put together his notes of animal life ; even as R. W. Emerson (a very 
different order of mind), built up most of his essays. His wife and 
daughters usually helped him in the work of revision for the press. Com- 
position was labour and not play to him ; he would find himself stranded 
in the middle of a sentence, and say, ‘ Now then, what is it you want to 
say?’ His voice helped him, and he dictated a good deal. Every 
teacher knows how the voice may help, or hinder, clear and concise 
thought. } 

Slowly but surely, this pregnant intelligence unfolded its message ; 
from coral reefs he worked his way up through many natural gradations 
of research, until in 1859, the clue held so firmly issued in the ‘Origin of 
Species ’—to be followed by other works establishing and illustrating his 
central doctrine. His caution appears in facts like this;—In the summer 
of 1860, he was idling (?) at Hartfield, where two species of Drosera 
abound, and he noticed that numerous insects were entrapped by the 
leaves. He experimented, and found that the tentacles of the leaves 
closed more readily when nitrogenous solutions were applied to them— 
animal food being, of course, rich in nitrogen. ‘As soon as I found that 
they excited energetic movements, it was obvious that here was a fine 
field for investigation.’ The book on ‘Insectivorous Plants’ did not, 
however, appear until 1875 ; when it did, sixteen years’ thought and 
observation were embodied in it. A needed lesson to others, as well as 
to theorists in scientific fields, 
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But we can only sum up briefly the moral of this laborious life,—it is 
no new one, and may be expressed in Goethe’s ‘Without haste, without 
rest’; or in older phrase, ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might’; best of all, perhaps, in the saying of the Great Teacher, ‘I 
must work the works of Him that sent me, while it is day.’ 

What matter, though much was denied to so faithful a sentinel at a 
lonely post? His home in Kent was out of earshot in a bustling time ; 
the village life close by was limited; his tastes had to pine for lack of 
nutriment, while he absorbed strength and time in his one great mission. 
The inscrutability of Nature’s beginning awed him into silence ; he gave 
his own blood and deepest life to researches which impoverished his ideal 
faculties in certain ways. Are there not martydoms that differ from those 
we exclusively reckon such? Wordsworth, for his part, gave ear to the 
world’s larger voices, hence 

‘Those obstinate questionings of sense and outward things, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature, 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised.’ 


In Darwin, those ‘first affections’ were not extinguished; they lit up 
the field of enquiry like flashes, now and then. Still, his function was not 
that of the prophet, nor that of the singer who soars above the conflict of 
incoming and outworn things. He paid the penalty of over-devotion to 
his unique task: but, though Music and Poesy did not mark him for 
their own, Charity did ; he grew kind, and loving, and thoughtful for all. 
His domestic joys were very real to him; he found in his home’s heart 
what no observation brought him from insect’s wing or eagle’s eye. 
When Annie, his little daughter, died, aged ten, he wrote, ‘We have lost 
the solace of our age. She must have known how we loved her. Oh, 
that she could have known how deeply, how tenderly, we do still, and 
shall ever love her dear, joyous face! Blessings on her!’ His children 
were never far away; even the study was open to them. 

He judged himself hardly when he said that he was ‘a kind of 
machine for grinding out general laws from collections of facts’; at all 
events, he did not dogmatise, and he knew better than to scoff at pursuits 
for which he had neither time nor strength. What he said about his 
proper work was true in a wider and deeper sense :—-‘ No one can expect 
to solve the many difficulties which will be encountered [by geologists], 
but, a ray of light will occasionally be his reward, and the reward is 
ample.’ 

The enquiries of Mr. Galton concerning his ‘nurture’ and ‘nature,’ 
drew from him clear replies. To the query whether ‘the creed taught 
him in his youth had any deterrent effect on the freedom of his re- 
searches?’ he replied with an emphatic ‘No!’ That is something to be 
thankful for! The Athelstan Rileys of that day did not mar his free 
development, or quench his desire for truth. His last words on earth 
echoed the guiet assurance of his calling—‘I believe I have acted rightly 
in steadily devoting my life to science. I feel no remorse ... but have 
often and often regretted that I have not done more direct good to my 
fellow-creatures.’ Yes! for of all the ‘fruits of the Spirit,” this is the 
chief ; ‘now abideth Faith, Hope, Love,’ and Love is the greatest and 
best. So, then, Love reigns over all; even Death is the vassal of Love. 
Charles Darwin’s life and work echo the gospel of gospels; what 
Drummond finds brooding over life’s earliest motions, and the author of 
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‘Social Evolution ’ discerns in the latest developments of human progress, 
is the godlike passion which, reaching through Nature, moulds man in its 
own high image. As saith Matthew Arnold, 

‘Children of men! not that your age excel 

In pride of life the ages of your sires, 

But that ye think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well, 

The Friend of Man desires.’ 
H. W. PERRIS. 


BEGINNINGS: ACCORDING TO THE LEGENDS AND THE 
TRUER STORY. 
IlI.—How THE WORLD BEGAN: LEGEND AND MyTH. 


The Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth; by understanding hath 
he established the Heavens.—Proverbs iii. 19. 
To the open ear it sings 
Sweet the genesis of things, 
Of tendency through endless ages, 
Of star-dust, and star pilgrimages, 
Of rounded worlds, of space and time.—Emerson. 
VERYWHERE we find stories which try to explain how this world 
was made. These old stories are not entirely true, but they contain 
true thought. They show that early man felt there was intelligence and 
purpose and love in this world. And some of the tales told by the more 
cultivated nations hint at the grand truth that there is one Power which 
wills all things, that there is a Unity which makes all nature a great Uni- 
verse. The noblest and truest, as well as the simplest and sublimest of 
all these outgrown stories is that told by the Hebrews. 


(1.) The Bible Story. 


The Bible story of Creation is familiar to us all. The world was 
shapeless and empty till ‘the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters.’ Then, ‘God said, Let there be light: and there was light.’ 
That was ‘the first day ;’ and the next day he said, ‘ Let there be a firma- 
ment.’ And each day, by speaking the word, he created some part of the 
world and its contents, ending on the sixth day with animals and last of 
all man, ‘in his own image,’ and resting on the seventh day. 


(2.) Other Creation Stories. 


The Babylonians also have stories of creation, almost equally fine. 
They are found written on the brick books which have been recently dug 
up in the ruins of the cities that once existed along the Tigris and 
Euphrates. No complete copy of sucha story has been discovered yet, 
but from the fragments we learn that, many centuries before the Bible 
story was written, the Babylonians believed that their gods created the 
world for them very much as the Jewish God created it for the Jews, 
Before the heavens and earth were created they say, the Abyss and the 
Chaos-of-Waters were ‘Father and Mother of them all.’ Then the gods 
created the light on the first day, and the firmament on the second, and 
the earth on the third, just as in the Bible account. But with the earth 
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there came into being a wild and monstrous brood of Chaos ; and the 
fourth day was taken up in destroying these creatures and clearing the 
earth for better creatures that were to follow them. The fifth day was 
occupied with the appointment of the heavenly bodies. No fragments 
have been found yet telling us what the gods did on the sixth and seventh 
days. But we know that the Babylonians regarded the seventh day as a day 
of rest, and that they believed their god, Merodach, created them out of 
clay—making it probable that the sixth and seventh days were occupied 
in the same way as in the Hebrew story. 

The Phcenicians were the nearest neighbours of the Jews and they 
had a story of creation somewhat similar to the Hebrew story. In the 
beginning there were Breath and Chaos. The Breath wedded Chaos, 
and their offspring was given a name meaning ‘Mud,’ and from him all 
things came. Mud was ‘in the form of an egg, and he lighted himself up 
and the sun and moon and the great orbs’ shone. Then were produced 
clouds and rain and thunder and lightning, and the animals which had 
already been created, but were motionless and senseless, ‘ were awakened 
by the rumbling of the thunder, and began to move upon earth and in 
the sea.’ 

These two stories are from nations living near the Hebrews and 
related to them, so that the resemblance might be explained as the result 
of borrowing, one way or the other. But here is a story from the 
Quiches, who live in Guatemala, the other side of fhe world from the 
Hebrews. They had, when discovered by the Spaniards, a sacred book 
called the Popul Vuh. In it we read that in the beginning there was 
‘nothing but firmament and peaceful sea.’ Alone were the Creator, the 
Ruler, the Feathered Serpent, they who give life. ‘They spake. They 
said, “ Earth,” and on the instant it was formed, like a cloud or a fog.’ 
And the mountains appeared, like lobsters in the waters. Trees covered 
the hills, and beasts and birds filled the forests. Then these creatures 
were told by their Creator, ‘Speak our name.’ But they did not, and so 
were doomed to be killed and eaten; and men who could speak their 
Creator’s name were then created. 


(3.) Their Origin. 


But where did such noble thoughts as these come from? Where did 
men learn these exalted ideas about the creation of the world by the 
Creator simply speaking the word of command, so much like our own 
conception of an Infinite Will willing all things? Such lofty ideas did 
not come into men’s minds all at once. They grew up gradually. 
Successive generations and races each tried to answer the question we 
are still puzzling over: Whence came this world and what is it ? 

The earlier races were probably like most savage tribes to-day who 
have not yet got so far as to enquire about this world as a whole. They 
grapple with the parts first. They can tell us the origin of sun and moon 
and stars, winds and waters and plants and animals, much more com- 
monly than of the world as a whole. And in explaining these parts they 
are apt to start with the simplest explanation first—that it was a being 
like themselves, or an animal like those they see about them. They 
judge these things by themselves. 

The Hottentots, for example, tell us that the sun was a man who used 
to live among them and give light from his arm-pits, like a fire-fly, and 
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that he was thrown into the sky one day by some rude boys. While the 
Eskimos explain the sun as a woman who ran away from her lover, the 
moon, and jumped off the edge of the earth into the sky and was followed 
by her lover, whose face she blackens as often as he overtakes her. 

But when men attained a little higher social organization, they con- 
ceived of the sun asa big chief, as the California Indians did. Then with the 
knowledge of boats he is a ferryman paddling across the blue sky, as the 
Babylonians and the Egyptians believed, or he is a charioteer driving his 
team over the heavens, as the Greeks thought, when they had learned the 
use of horses and wagons. 

And with larger and nobler ideas, the sun, though still anthro- 
pomorphic, was some god or man who had sacrificed himself to light up 
the world, like the Mexican sun and moon, who had become luminaries 
by leaping into a blazing fire. The stars also were thought of in the like- 
ness of human beings, as the children of sun and moon, a belief of the 
Malays in Asia, as well as of the Piutes in America. The winds, too, 
were persons, as the West Wind, among the Indians, was Hiawatha’s 
father, and as the North Wind, among the Greeks, was the lover of a 
young lady of Athens. And the clouds were gigantic birds in America, 
called Huricans, giving us our hurricanes; while in India they were a 
gigantic dragon who dwelt on the mountain tops and drank up all the 
water. Only when Indra had pierced him with his lightning would he 
yield the moisture to the thirsty land. That cloud-dragon became the 
Ahriman of Persian religion and the Old Serpent, Satan, of Hebrew 
theology. 

Later, when men’s brains grew larger and they began to put these 
different parts together and try to make a single whole of them, they 
fancied the world might be made up of the members of some slain 
monster, as the Norse made Ymer’s body furnish all things, his skull the 
sky, his brains the clouds, his flesh and bones, the rock and soil, and his 
blood the water of the seas. The Babylonians, the Chinese, and the 
Hindus had a similar explanation of the world as a whole. And when 
men thought to enquire how the original mighty monster came, their 
obvious answer was that he or she was born of parents, of Ice and Warm 
Air, like Ymer, or of the Abyss and Chaos-of-Waters, as the Babylonian 
Tiamat was, or of Breath and Chaos, as the Mud of the Phcenicians was. 
Another ingenious and beautiful explanation of this world is that it came 
from a magic egg laid by a mysterious bird from far-away. That was the 
Finnish belief. Our own ancestors held that the world was a great tree, 
its branches heaven and its roots hell, while we dwelt between the two. 
These were all real advances. They were attempts to get unity out of 
diversity, and to give the great world-soul a correspondingly great body, 
like man’s, or like the egg from which so many creatures came, or like 
the mighty, heaven-high tree. 

But as men discovered metals, made utensils, and built houses and 
machinery, they were able to imagine a mechanical explanation of things. 
An Asiatic people said the sky was a great bronze kettle, inverted and 
held up by a string. The Greeks more artistically described it as a 
crystal vault hung by a golden chain from the throne of Zeus. The 
Hebrews made it a floor of brass, while the Shoshones call it a sheet 
of ice. 

Of course, only a northern people would think of it as made of ice, 
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and only a roving race would explain the stars as the camp-fires of the 
departed souls on their way to the Happy Land. While only the Pueblo 
tribes would hit upon the idea that the world was a great seven storey 
pueblo, two storeys below and four above the earth-floor. And only when 
men had devised machinery would they think of explaining the world as 
a great machine of seven concentric crystal spheres, spinning on the 
same point at the north pole. That was the explanation of the later 
Greeks and Romans. But such an explanation leaves the domain of 
Myth and approaches that of Science. 
A. W. GOULD. 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY EXPLAINED.! 


We* Unitarians have long been accustomed to be misrepresented and 

misunderstood by those who are more eager to condemn the 
views of their neighbours than to understand what they really are, and 
we are well aware that many have been taught to believe evil things of us. 
Our usual way of meeting such misunderstanding and misrepresentation 
is to go on quietly with our work, trying to think and speak truly and to 
help on all movements that make for the good of the people, and wor- 
shipping the Heavenly Father according to our consciences. But some- 
times it becomes a plain duty to speak out and to insist on explaining 
what the faith of Unitarian Christians really is. 


What Unitarian Christianity is. 


What then is this Unitarian Christianity which you are warned against 
as if it were a sort of spiritual plague? 

Unitarian Christianity teaches that God is our Father, full of love for 
all ofus. It learns from Jesus that the Father listens to our prayers and 
watches over us with even more tender care than over the lilies of the 
field and the birds of the air. 

It learns from Jesus too, that however important it may be to have 
correct views concerning religious matters, it is much more important to 
love God with all our heart and mind and soul and strength, and our 
neighbour as ourselves. For he says that these are the first two com- 
mandments, and that there is no other whatever that is greater than 
these. 

It learns from Jesus, also, that the way to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven is, not merely to hold a correct theology or to receive any out- 
ward sacraments, but to ‘be converted and become as little children,’— 
simple-hearted, loving, pure. 

Unitarian Christianity teaches that God, our Father, claims us all as 


_1 At the recent Conference of Sunday School Delegates held at Essex Hall, London, a 
wish was expressed for a clear, simple, and helpful description of the religious principles 
and beliefs of Unitarians. In the replies to the series of questions issued by the Sunday 
School Association, a similar desire found expression. As an aid to parents, teachers, and 
elder scholars seeking such guidance, the Editor would call attention to the admirable 
summary by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, part of which is printed here ; the remainder will 
appear in our Aug. No. ; any Sunday School Secretary or Superintendent can have fifty copies 
in a neat, twelve-page Leaflet, with cover, on sending a Postal Order for one shilling to Mr, 
Philip Green, Essex Hall, Hssex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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children, and that when Jesus speaks of himself as God’s Son, he means 
us all to remember that we are God’s children too, though unhappily we 
have stained our sonship and daughterhood with many unworthy thoughts 
and deeds. 

Unitarian Christianity loves the Parable of the Prodigal Son, because 
it shows so clearly and so beautifully the love and forgiveness of God, 
and with what tender pity He looks on us when we have sinned. 

Unitarian Christianity believes that God speaks to his children now 
as truly as He did to the Prophets of old and to Jesus Christ, comforting, 
strengthening, enlightening them. Conscience itself is his holy voice. 

Unitarian Christianity sees in Jesus Christ a supremely beautiful life 
and character, a marvellous inspiration for us all, an ideal after which we 
may strive ; and it loves to think of him as our Elder Brother, of the same 
nature as ourselves. ; 

Unitarian Christianity does not believe that God will plunge any of 
his children into everlasting woe. Such a thought of God is a contradic- 
tion of his Fatherhood. He is leading us all, by different ways, towards 
the pure and holy life for which He brought us into being. 

These ideas are so different from what other churches often teach as 
the true Christianity that you may weil wonder how, with the same Bible 
in our hands, we can possibly have arrived at conclusions so contrary to 
each other. 

Will you bear with me while I try to give you an outline of some of 
my own thoughts about the Bible and Christ and God ? 


How the Old Testament grew. 


More than three thousand years ago there came wandering from 
Egypt towards the land of Canaan certain rude warrior tribes under a 
great and noble leader whose name was Moses. 

In the spirit of this man Moses, great and wonderful thoughts were 
stirring. Not only did he set himself to weld the mixed peoples whom 
he was leading, from captivity into a compact nation, but he sought to 
direct their thoughts to a God of righteousness who was called Jehovah, 
and in the name of this God he gave them certain laws of conduct which 
were an immense advance on anything the world had known before. At 
first, indeed, the Israelites thought of Jehovah as being simply the God 
of their own tribes and of the lands over which they extended their sway, 
and they did not doubt that the surrounding tribes had their gods too, 
who were just as real, though far from being so holy. But by slow 
degrees the leading minds among the Israelites thought out the great and 
glorious doctrine that there is but one God of all the world, and that all 
the world shall some day worship Him and Him alone. There arose 
among them a series of men known to us as Prophets, in whose hearts 
the pure spirit of God so worked that they came to have wonderful 
insight into spiritual truth and to proclaim the moral lawand the holiness 
of God with fearless power, alike to the people and the kings. _ ‘ 

The Old Testament is the literature which arose out of this national 
history. It reflects all the stages of the struggle. It is written bya great 
variety of men separated by many hundreds of years from one another ; 
and as each man wrote in accordance with the thought and knowledge of 
his own time, the religious utterances of some are naturally far purer and 
more sublime than those of others, It would be wrong to bind ourselves 
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by every expression of all these writers; but it is impossible to mistake 
the magnificent religious development which this literature unfolds, and 
there are hundreds of passages in Prophet and in Psalm which to this ~ 
day are a delight to us, comforting and strengthening us in the sorrow 
and battle of life with the sense of the near presence of that God who 
pitieth them that fear him ‘like as a father pitieth his children.’ 


What the New Testament is. 


When the Old Testament closes, there is a period of silence unbroken 
by the voice of any mighty men of God till the cry of the Baptist is heard 
hy the Jordan waters and the figure of Jesus of Nazareth, in all its 
gracious beauty, breaks on our sight. How wonderful he is! How 
simple and beautiful his teachings! How touching and inspiring his 
own life! And yet a little study shows us that even within the New 
Testament there are different ideas about him. 

Let us take first the exquisite Beatitudes in the beginning of the fifth 
chapter of JZatthew, or the series of Parables in the middle of Luke. No 
man had ever spoken like that before. No wonder the common people 
heard him gladly! They felt in his very words and tones an ‘authority,’ 
which they had never felt in the priests or the scribes of their own day. 

See how he loved little children, how tender he was to women, even 
when they had sinned grievously, what joy he had in the birds and the 
flowers, how he was ever seeking his Father, and how he longed to make 
the people understand that God was not far off but very near, and that 
his kingdom is in the inward heart. 

All this is exquisitely simple. A pure heart understands it all at once, 
and feels how true it is. And if a man realises it and believes it in the 
bottom of his heart, his life is purified and sanctified and full of gladness. 
Whatever else Jesus taught, he certainly taught this, and cared more for 
it than for any theological dogmas or outward sacraments. 

But while the picture of Jesus in Matthew, Mark, and Luke is so clear 
and simple, in other parts of the New Testament we find other ideas about 
him mixed up with these, and sometimes even overshadowing them. 

Thus in the fourth of our Gospels, that which bears the name of John, 
the writer does not describe Jesus as talking in such simple language. 
The writer gives us long discourses from the lips of Jesus, which, though. 
they are full of the spirit of love, yet are harder to understand. Jesus 
indeed still says quite plainly, ‘My Father is greater than I” Yet the 
writer evidently has a somewhat different idea of him from that which the 
earlier Evangelists had. He teaches that the Word or Thought of God 
dwelt in him in some mysterious way. He does not indeed ever teach 
that Jesus is himself God. On the contrary, he tells us how Jesus prayed 
to God as the Father above him. But he does clearly teach that God’s 
Word or Thought shone forth from the soul of Jesus ina very special and 
wonderful manner. 

Then again in the Epistles of Paul we find that this great teacher 
hardly ever refers to the life of Jesus on the earth, or to the beautiful 
sayings which he uttered, but thinks chiefly of his death and resurrection 
and insists on faith in him as the essential matter. Still even Paul feels 
that love is, after all, the chief thing, and in a glorious passage he speaks . 
of faith and hope and love, but declares very emphatically that love (or 
charity) is the greatest of these three, R. A, ARMSTRONG, 
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LESSONS FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 
GOD MADE ALL THINGS. 


Hymn— All things bright and beautiful’ (S. S. Hymn Book, 71.) 
Bible Reading—Genesis, chapter i. [It would be better to tell it, 
reading verses II and 12, and 20 to 26.] 


pee chapter tells us how our earth and all the things on it came to 
be made. 

We know now that it did not happen exactly as it is told here. It 
took much longer than six days, or six years, or even six hundred years, 
to make, indeed it is not finished yet, but there is one thing in the 
chapter at any rate which we are quite sure is right, and that is that God 
made everything. 

Now tell me some of the things He made. 

Make the children tell you first the broad divisions already spoken of 
in reading the chapter, z.e., light and darkness, land and water, sun, 
moon, and stars, plants, animals, people. Then let them give you the 
names of such plants, fish, birds, animals, and races of men (z.e., English, 
Negroes, Chinese, etc.) as they know. Count how many of each they can 
give the names of. Then ask, what have we to remember about all 
these? z.e., that God made them all, and hundreds more that we have not 
counted. 

Illustrative Reading. 


I once read a story which I will tell you. 

Little Clara sat one day on the doorstep of her home. She looked 
very sad, for just below was her cousin Philip, throwing stones and sticks 
at a little stray kitten which had come into their yard. The poor little 
kitten ran this way and that, but nowhere was it safe from the stones. 

Clara’s eyes were full of tears, she was so sorry for the kitten. ‘Oh, 
Philip, don’t, please don’t,’ she said. ‘It is God’s kitten,’ 

Philip stopped and looked at her, then he took the kitten, which had 
run a little way up a tree, and gave it to her saying, ‘ There is your kitten, 
Clara,’ and went away. 

Clara took the kitten in her arms, rubbed the dirt gently off its fur, 
and went for some milk, and soon the kitten lay in her lap as happy as 
she was herself. 

Philip went down the lane, and in the hedge he saw a robin. He 
picked up a stone to throw at it, but he did not do it. Clara would say it 
was God’s robin, he thought, and he put the stone down again. 

God made all things, so they are all his, trees and flowers as well as 
kittens and robins. 

When I was a very little girl, I was in the garden one day with my 
grannie. As I went along I broke a lot of leaves off the bay tree, and 
threw them on the ground, just for fun. - 

“Do not do that,’ said my grannie. ‘See how pretty they are. I will 
tell you about them. First they were rolled up tight in tiny buds, then 
the buds burst, and the baby leaves came out, all soft and light green, 
then the rain and the sun came to make them grow big and strong. It 
has taken them a long time to grow, and it is a shame to waste them. 


God made those leaves.’ : 
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I have just one more story to tell you to-day. It is about some 
children at school. 

One day a new boy came to the school. The other children all had ~ 
fathers and mothers who could give them neat frocks and good boots, 
and when school was over they ran home to nice dinners and warm fires 
in the winter, but this boy’s toes came through his boots, and his jacket 
was in holes, and he was thin and pale. The other children had their 
own friends too, but he did not know any boy or girl in the school. 

By and by, they went out to play, and then, I am sorry to say, the 
boys came round Will and made fun of him. ‘I should think you picked 
up those boots on the dust heap,’ said one. ‘That jacket must be nice 
and cool,’ said another. ‘Count the holes,—one, two, three, four, five.’ 
‘His hair is coming through his hat,’ said a third, who had gone behind 
him, and he stuck his fingers into the hole to make it bigger. ‘It would 
make a good bird’s nest,’ and he threw it up into a tree, where it stuck 
where no one could get at it. 

Will began to cry, ‘Oh, cry baby,’ said the boys, and they danced 
round him singing, ‘cry, baby, cry.’ 

‘Come,’ said Rose, ‘this is no fun, let us have a ring;’ and the 
children joined in,—all but the new boy, no one wanted him. 

Soon teacher came out. ‘Why don’t you play too, Will?’ she said. 

Will looked sad, but he did not speak, so teacher saw what it was. 
She went up to the children, and said, ‘Will you not ask Will to come 
and play? He has no friends here.’ 

But Rose said, ‘We do not like to play with such boys,—his clothes 
are all in holes.’ 

‘Rose,’ said teacher gently, but so that all could hear, ‘I am sorry you 
are all so unkind. Will would not go in rags if he could help it, but his 
father is dead, and his mother is ill. Will is a good boy, and helps her 
all he can, but they are very poor, and often he has only bread for dinner. 
God made him poor and you rich, but-he is God’s child just as much as 
you, will you not treat him like a brother ?’ 

Rose hung down her head ; then she held out her hand, ‘Come, Will,’ 
she said, and Will joined in the ring, and they all played together. 


Teacher’s Lesson Notes. 


(1.) Dwell on the cruel things children do without thinking, ze., 
pulling off butterflies’ wings, robbing birds’ nests, ill-treating children 
weaker than themselves. 

Try and show that they could not do so if they remembered, as Clara 
did, that God made them, and that He is grieved when his work is 
destroyed for nothing. 

(2.) Dwell on God’s goodness in making things so beautiful. 
Instance the pleasure they themselves get from beautiful things, green 
fields, flowers, the sea, etc. 

Point out how much less happy they would be if they lived where they 
could see nothing beautiful, or if they were blind and could not see it. 

_ Make them repeat after you the two thoughts to be carried away from 
this lesson, viz., (Ist) We must not thoughtlessly destroy or ill-treat any 
living thing, because God made it; (2nd) We ought not to forget to be . 
thankful to God for giving us so many beautiful things. 


A.L.C. 


